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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines aspects of leadership in four Canadian 
and U.S. organizations that provide justice-related services to Indigenous 
people, focusing on the influences of culture and colonial legacy on 
Indigenous leadership. Located in western Canada and the Southwest United 
States, the agencies provide culturally sensitive and knowledgeable services 
to Indigenous offenders and those at risk of offending and are key 
initiatives in Indigenous peoples' efforts to regain sovereignty. Services 
include youth crime -prevent ion programs, legal assistance, alternative 
sentencing advice, prisoner education, probation and parole programs, and 
after-care services such as substance abuse counseling. Following 
descriptions of their histories and services, the four organizations are 
analyzed with regard to four dimensions of leadership: (1) administrative 

structure and the leader's position within the organization; (2) 
organizational environment (demographic, economic, legal, political, 
technological, ecological, and cultural); (3) individual characteristics 
reflecting Indigenous leadership qualities,* and (4) leader- subordinate 
relationship and leadership style. In these organizations, the leader's 
ability to "define the reality of others" was critical to organizational 
survival. Indigenous leaders must have the skills and knowledge to overcome 
colonial attitudes and redefine Indigenous organizations as competent and 
worthy of receiving resources while simultaneously meeting the sometimes 
conflicting expectations of Indigenous communities and mainstream justice 
organizations. (Contains 35 references.) (SV) 
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Introduction 

Leadership in Indigenous-designed and operated 1 justice 
organizations in Canada and the United States must adapt to internal and 
external environments that differ significantly from those of non-Indigenous 
criminal justice organizations. Colonial processes in both countries over the 
years have led to the development of organizational environments different 
from those experienced by non-Indigenous justice organizations. Indigenous 
justice organizations not only have had to develop internal structures and 
environmental relationships that ensure organizational survival but also meet 
the occasionally unique needs of their clients. One of the most important 
results of this situation is that organizational leadership has had to learn to 
function effectively in two very different cultural milieus-the Indigenous 
communities and the non-Indigenous criminal justice system. 

In both countries social disorganization occurred as rapid population 
decreases resulted from disease, war and slavery (USA), massacres, and 
geographic displacement. Because of government policies of assimilation, 
economic and political marginalization, and legal 
suppression 2 , Indigenous peoples lost their autonomy and were forced to 
operate many of their social institutions in secret or in modified forms. 

' Because terminology varies between the United States (American Indians, Native 
Americans) and Canada (First Nations, Aboriginal Peoples, Native Peoples), the term 
Indigenous Peoples is used throughout the paper. The most appropriate definition is 
perhaps the one provided by Morse (1985: 1): “people who trace their ancestors in these 
lands to time immemorial.” 

2 This discussion of colonialism is by necessity, very brief. For good overviews of 
colonial processes in the United States, see Hagan (1993) and Wright (1992); for an 
overview of processes in Canada, see Miller (1989) and Trigger (1985). For good 
discussions of the impact of colonial processes on Indigenous justice practices, see Boldt 
(1993) on Canada, and Deloria and Lytle (1983) on the United States. 
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Indigenous peoples, for example, were pressured by missionaries, boarding 
schools and government officials to exchange Indigenous cultural/spiritual 
practices, values, and beliefs for various Christian faiths; were forced to 
move to reservations or reserves so that settlers could take their land; and 
were prevented from governing the reservations or voting until early in the 
20 th century. Their traditional practices related to social control, education, 
marriage, leadership and other important social institutions were forbidden 
by law until the early and mid-20 ,h century. In general, the changes brought 
about by colonization affected Indigenous demographics, technology, 
economic systems, ecology, culture, law and politics. These ethnocidal 
practices were rationalized on the part of the non-Indigenous peoples by 
ideologies of Social Darwinism and paternalism. Social Darwinism was the 
belief that humans, specifically northern European, Christian, upper-class 
males, were the pinnacle of evolution and therefore had the right to impose 
their culture, economy, laws, and religion on “inferior” peoples. Paternalism 
supported this belief in that Indigenous peoples were considered “like 
children” and therefore incapable of operating their own economies, laws 
and governments (Nielsen, 1996b). 

These forces have left a legacy of group and individual dysfunction in 
many Indigenous communities, including substance abuse, family violence, 
suicide and criminal behavior (see, for example, Bachman, 1992; Grobsmith, 
1994; Mail and Johnson, 1993; Nielsen and Silverman, 1996; Silverman and 
Nielsen, 1992). Indigenous-operated justice organizations were established 
because of the ineffectiveness of the Euro-based criminal justice system in 
providing services to Indigenous offenders and Indigenous people at risk of 
offending. In both countries Indigenous peoples are over-represented as 
offenders. In Canada they are the largest minority group involved in the 
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criminal justice system (Finn et al, 1999); in the U.S. they are a small but 
significant proportion. African American and Latino/a offenders are the 
largest groups, but Indigenous people are still over-represented in some 
states and in some offence categories (U.S. Government, 1999). 

In both countries, it is the belief of Indigenous peoples and non- 
Indigenous criminal justice systems personnel that Indigenous organizations 
can provide more culturally-sensitive and knowledgeable services to 
Indigenous offenders and people at-risk of offending. It is also the belief of 
many Indigenous people that these organizations are key initiatives 
(intentionally or unintentionally) in the process of regaining sovereignty for 
Indigenous peoples (see, for example, Nielsen, 1993). 

Despite the importance of these organizations to the criminal justice 
system and to the cause of increased Indigenous sovereignty, very little 
research of any kind has been done on them, especially from an 
organizational perspective (see Redpath and Nielsen, 1997; Nielsen, 1993). 
Scholarly writing on leadership in general (as opposed to lower-level 
management) is very rare (Hall, 1999), and research on leadership in non- 
European based cultures is even rarer (Scott, 1998). The few studies on 
Indigenous leadership have focused primarily on describing the roles of 
Elders, political leaders and entrepreneurs (see, for example, Jules, 1988; 
Boldt, 1980; Wuttunee, 1992; Mankiller and Wallis, 1993) By focusing on 
four key influences on leadership in Indigenous justice organizations, it is 
hoped that this paper will add one more building block to the scholarly 
literature on leadership and on Indigenous organizations, as well as 
providing a useful tool for administrators in Indigenous organizations. This 
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